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settle down to work. But he soon seemed downcast and drooping again, 
and two days ago he came to his mistress and told her he would have to 
leave, that he had no health here, and could never have any, as " some- 
body had given him some nasty pizen stuff that made him sick." He left 
last night and has not returned ; but his sister came this morning and con- 
firmed what we had heard, that Tom believed Susan had tricked him, and 
that he would never be well again ; she also said that they worked with him 
all last night, that he was ill and nervous and could not hold himself still. 
The fact is that the poor fellow is scared nearly to death, and unless he 
can be " unconjured " he will probably go into a decline and soon die. 
The foregoing are actual facts that have occurred before me in the time 
mentioned. 

An old negro was here the other day to see the " marster " about his 
son, whom he said had been tricked. He was told that there is no such 
thing as tricking, but the old fellow replied, looking around him fearfully : 

" Lord, Marse John, you don't know ; dey can't trick you 'cause you 's 
white folks and don't believe in it, but de ole conjure doctor kin kill us 
poor niggers." 

And so it is. Poor Tom ! We are sorry to lose him, but if he cannot 
be cured soon, he will probably be gathered to his fathers in a short time, 
a victim of a relic of barbarism and the dark ages. Can any one " minister 
to a mind diseased " ? 

Julien A. Hall. 

Morotock, Va., December 3, 1896. 

Lapse of Time in Fairy-Land. — In No. XXXII. (vol. ix. p. 12) is a 
reference to some aboriginal American ideas of another world, connected 
with the lapse of time. Dr. Boas found tales of this nature on the Pacific 
coast, where a day with supernatural beings represents an actual year. 
This period corresponds with that assigned near the Atlantic coast nearly 
three centuries ago, in the Jesuit Relation of 1636. It is the only distinct 
early instance of the kind which I recall, unless another to be mentioned 
should be considered of the same nature. This is the story : — 

" Behold the wonderful journey of a Nipisiriniery which has been related 
to me by a Montagues. This man, having gone very far, at last arrived at 
the cabin or house of God, as he names him who gives to eat. He found 
him alone, but his daughter unexpectedly came soon after. He had but 
this daughter, and yet one knows not how he had her, because he had no 
wife. All sorts of animals came around him ; he touched them, handled 
them as he wished without their flying from him ; he also did them no harm, 
for as he ate nothing, he killed them not. Nevertheless he asked this new 
guest what he desired to eat ; and having learned that he would willingly 
eat a beaver, he caught one without trouble, and made him eat it. Then 
he asked him when he wished to go. 'In two nights,' he replied. 'Well,' 
said he, ' you shall be two nights with me.' These two nights were two 
years ; for that which we call one year is but one day or one night in the 
reckoning of him who provides food, and one is so content with him that 
two winters or two years seem only two nights. When he had returned into 
his own land he was astonished at the tarry he had made." 
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The other case is the reverse of this, and the lapse of time is not real. 
In 1646 the Hurons reported that a woman died and went to the white 
man's heaven, which was full of tormenting flames for all Indians who had 
been lured there, the French treating them as prisoners of war. After suf- 
fering there an entire day, which seemed to her longer than our years, at 
night she was awakened by one who pitied her and broke her bonds. 
Before returning to the earth she was shown the happy abode of those 
Hurons who clung to the religion of their fathers. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 

The Feast of Lanterns and the Feast of the Star Weaver in 
Japan. — The last number of the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. x. 
pp. 106-7) contains an article on certain customs in connection with All 
Souls' Day in Mexico, which has suggested to me certain comparisons with 
the observance in Japan of a feast which might also be termed All Souls' 
Day, as it is the time when the spirits of the dead return to their families 
on earth. It is called, however, the Bommatsuri or Feast of Lanterns, and 
occurs on the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of the 7th month, old calendar. 
Though I have lived in Japan several years, this summer for the first time 
I came into contact with the keeping of the feast, and made some inquiries 
into it. It is universally observed with some variations of custom in dif- 
ferent provinces, but is alike in the main points. I will attempt to give 
only an outline of the way it is observed in this part of the Kishin province, 
prefaced by a few explanations concerning the Hotoke, or spirits of the 
dead. 

When any one dies, a new or posthumous name is chosen, which the 
priest of the family temple writes upon a thin strip of white pine, which is 
placed in the house of the deceased on the ancestral shelf. The first tomb- 
stone is but a pine post, and when this is changed for the permanent stone, 
the pine strip is changed for a small wooden tablet, lacquered black, and 
the name is written in gold letters. For a man and wife there is but one 
tablet, the name of the surviving one being written in red until his or her 
death, when it is erased and the posthumous name written in gold. If the 
family is ancient and the tablets of deceased ancestors become very numer- 
ous, a larger tablet is made, in which all the names are written. These 
tablets and the tombstones are also both called Hotoke. The ancestral 
worship is observed before the tablets at home and at the family temple at 
certain anniversaries of the deaths and at the Bommatsuri. 

When the time for the feast draws near, the tablets and shelf are washed 
clean, a banana or plantain leaf is spread upon the shelf, and branches of 
leaves, especially the white bush clover, decorate the ends. If there has 
been a recent death, the family secure by buying or borrowing as many and 
as beautiful lanterns as they can, and hang them in the room of the ances- 
tral shelf and in the garden. In one house we saw thirty or forty, some 
very ornamental. In one town of the province these lanterns are of spe- 
cial shapes made only for the occasion. Here they are ordinary shapes 
and kinds as a rule. In some places one lantern hangs in every house, in 
others none are used except where there is the display for the late death. 



